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THE STRATEGIC RETREAT OF THE 
GERMAN LANGUAGE PRESS 

BY CLYDE WILLIAM PARK 



It is doubtful whether official Germany will give her 
journalistic apologists in America full credit for their diffi- 
cult struggle amid the trying conditions which followed the 
entrance of the United States into the war. On the con- 
trary, it seems likely that she will single them out for par- 
ticular "hate," because they have failed to make her suffi- 
ciently loved, feared, or respected to accomplish her aims 
in this part of the world. She will of course resent even more 
deeply their failure to neutralize the loyal Americanism that 
has nearly everywhere been shown by citizens of German 
ancestry. Lest Germany, with characteristic ingratitude, 
should deprive her long-suffering adherents of deserved rec- 
ognition, it should be noted that some of them have done all 
that an aroused public opinion would permit, in order to 
further her interests. If they have finally turned against 
her, or have at least outwardly abandoned her cause, it is 
only after a masterly retreat and a period of stubborn 
resistance. 

At the beginning of the war, to be sure, there were abund- 
ant protestations of loyalty. No other attitude could have 
been openly avowed. The mental, or sentimental, reserva- 
tion, however, which accompanied the statement of editorial 
policy, was often sufficiently evident. More often, the reser- 
vation was indicated by the unsympathetic tone of subsequent 
expressions concerning America's part in the war — a series 
of outbursts which in their diminishing frequency and in- 
tensity marked the gradual subsidence of adverse editorial 
opinion. The change from unqualified pro-Germanism to a 
fairly consistent, though at times perfunctory, Americanism 
was thus brought about by such gentle degrees as to give no 
shock to any of the Kaiser's well-wishers. How complete 
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a revision of editorial attitude was necessary can be appreci- 
ated when it is recalled that before the war, expressions like 
the following from the Detroit Abend Post of February 1, 
1917, were very common: 

Germany is showing the United States a way to avoid any risk for 
her ships and for American passengers. Now has come the time for 
Wilson to show whether he is a great President or only an unworthy 
servant of England and her financial agent in America, J. P. Morgan. 

The extent of the ground covered by the retreat may be 
seen in a contrast between early and later editorial comment 
on parallel subjects. For example, until shortly before the 
entrance of the United States into the war, Germany was 
assumed to have a monopoly of diplomatic honesty more 
complete than her much-advertised corner on the world's 
supply of potash. Although suffering outrageous misfor- 
tunes because of the intrigues and bribes of perfidious Albion 
and others, Germany stood erect and gave the world an 
impressive example of blunt honesty and straightforward- 
ness in her international relations. Insinuations to the con- 
trary were always traceable, directly or indirectly, to Brit- 
ish calumnies and to the purchased slanders of a subsidized 
English language press. Because of Germany's well-known 
diplomatic integrity, as affirmed by the German language 
newspapers, the report of Zimmerman's proposal for a Ger- 
man alliance with Mexico and Japan against the United 
States was simply incredible, and was of course confidently 
disputed or indignantly denied. While he was being cham- 
pioned as the victim of misrepresentation, it will be recalled, 
Zimmerman inconsiderately admitted the charge, exposing 
his journalistic defenders in America to attack and compel- 
ling a hasty retreat. That he should suddenly plead guilty 
in the midst of the trial, and without consulting his attorneys, 
was most exasperating. The next stand, accordingly, was 
made on the issue of Zimmerman's personality. He was a 
blundering blockhead — the exception that furnished convinc- 
ing proof of the rule concerning Germany's good faith in all 
her international dealings. At the same time, though, his 
imprudence had reflected seriously on honest Germany and 
had regrettably inconvenienced her friends abroad. Time 
passed, and the German Government did not seem so much 
concerned over its honor as over the embarrassment attend- 
ing the exposure of Zimmerman's clumsy intrigue. This 
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was the signal for advancing somewhat to a new line of 
defense. Zimmerman's plot, upon second thought, was not 
so bad. It merely suggested a hostile alliance, if the United 
States should unfairly begin hostilities as a result of so slight 
a provocation as the resumption of Germany's U-boat war. 
The proposed alliance, after all, was a purely defensive 
measure on Germany's part and was dictated by stern neces- 
sity, like everything else that the Fatherland had done, 
including, of course, the devastation of Belgium and north- 
em France, and the sinking of the Lusitania. Germany's 
diplomatic honor, then, was still unshaken, and the fact 
that it could withstand so severe a trial showed it to be abso- 
lutely invulnerable. 

The trouble with this position was that it took a deal of 
explaining and kept the Herren Bedakteurs so much on the 
defensive that a vigorous pro-German drive became impos- 
sible. Further revelations followed, backed by indisputable 
evidence in the possession of the United States Government, 
and it began to appear that Zimmerman's attempted surprise 
was not the only one which Germany's accredited represen- 
tatives had been preparing for unsuspecting neutrals. A 
little later, official recognition that a state of war existed be- 
tween Germany and the United States necessitated retire- 
ment to new lines of defense and especially, the adoption of 
different tactics. Still, the old tradition of Germany's unim- 
peachable diplomatic character died hard, and notwithstand- 
ing the increase of anti-German sentiment in connection with 
the draft registration and the Liberty Loan campaign, it 
was possible for some time either to ignore or to minimize 
the Fatherland's diplomatic perfidy. The apologists for Ger- 
many were increasingly on the defensive, however, and when 
Count Luxburg touched bottom in his notorious " spurlos 
versenkt" message, it became apparent, even to many of 
them, that something was rotten in Wilhelmstrasse. Al- 
though some feeble attempts were made to fix the blame 
wholly upon the discredited Ambassador, and thus to uphold 
Germany's good name, this charitable interpretation was not 
universal. More than one editor, exasperated by long and 
fruitless efforts to defend the indefensible, not only repudi- 
ated Luxburg but also ventured the opinion that Germany's 
diplomatic representatives in general had been chosen accord- 
ing to an obsolete system which unduly favored the nobility. 

A final blow that came nearer home was the State Depart- 
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ment's exposure of Count von Bernstorff's contemptible in- 
trigues in this country. Comment on the revelations con- 
cerning this " Friend of America " was somewhat divided. 
The Illinois Staatszeitung said on September 25, 1917: 

Now we do not subscribe to the formula that the end justifies the 
means, but we cannot see anything wrong in the attempt to maintain 
peace between Germany and America. . . . Such act of Ambassador 
Bernstorff can refer only to a possible contribution to the treasury of 
organizations which before the declaration of war were actively work- 
ing for the maintenance of peace between the two countries. 

As against this pitiful exponent of defensive sophistry, 
there were other German language papers which met the 
issue more directly and more nearly from the American stand- 
point. The following quotation from the St. Louis West- 
liche Post (Mississippi Blatter) of September 23, is expres- 
sive of an attitude that was becoming increasingly common 
during the latter stages of the retreat : 

The first excitement caused by the Luxburg case had hardly begun 
to cool down when another chapter was added to the seemingly in- 
exhaustible German Diplomacy ! . . . The central figure is Count von 
Bernstorff, the former German Ambassador at Washington, a man who 
by those who unreservedly condemned the means employed by German 
diplomacy and also by those who opposed Germany on principle was 
considered to form an honorable exception. He was credited with 
tact, good sense, and a more thorough knowledge of the American 
people than that possessed by all other German representatives com- 
bined. For this reason the disappointment and the indignation is doubly 
keen when it becomes apparent that Bernstorff was not a whit better 
than the majority of his aristocratic colleagues. The fact that, while 
asseverating his friendship, he deemed a beggarly $50,000 sufficient to 
make the greatest parliamentary body in the world subservient to his 
purposes, is proof of the contempt that in his innermost heart he enter- 
tained for the United States. This contemptuous disregard is ex- 
pressive of the arrogance of " junkerdom ", an arrogance that as a rule 
is coupled with an appropriate dose of dulness. No one can blame 
the other countries for refusing to have further dealings with such 
diplomats and for insisting that there be a radical change, not in per- 
sons alone, but in the entire system. If to accomplish this an outward 
pressure is indispensable is a matter for the German people themselves 
to decide. 

In a broader sense, these two quotations represent not 
simply particular editorial reactions, but also more or less 
definite types of newspapers. On the one hand, there is 
stubborn pro-Germanism, hedging (transparently) where 
necessary, but always with apologies for the Fatherland and 
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with attempts to allay righteous indignation aroused among 
German- Americans by the perfidy of an arrogant and in- 
triguing autocracy. Such an attitude of special pleading 
results from the assumption that whatever is Prussian is 
right. There is much insistence upon Germany's defensive 
position as a victim of Einkreiswngspolitik, and the naive 
hope is expressed that in case things go against the Central 
Powers, America's sense of fair play will rescue Germany 
from any untoward consequences. Where this attitude pre- 
vails, affirmations of loyalty and slogans of " America First " 
signify nothing, for they are cancelled by an inescapable im- 
pression that the whole question is being looked upon from 
the German point of view. To this Kaiser-worshiping sub- 
serviency, an attitude of independence and sincerity is a 
refreshing contrast. However bitter a newspaper may have 
been at the start, however much it may have been unwittingly 
a guardian of Germany's interests, yet if it showed an honest 
desire to understand the American point of view, there was 
hope for it. For such a paper, a seeming retreat might be- 
come in effect a progress toward freedom from the intellectual 
and moral domination of Berlin. 

The principal stages of the retreat and the favorite lines 
of defence are indicated somewhat in detail by the quotations 
which follow. These translations and summaries are taken 
from issues of representative German language newspapers 
published in the United States during the Summer and early 
Fall 1 of 1917. Because complete files of many papers were 
not readily accessible to the writer at the time when the 
specific extracts were made, it happens that a large propor- 
tion of the illustrative matter, particularly for the first stages, 
is furnished by a few journals. It is recalled from a general 
survey of the German language press during the transition 
period, that these papers were moderate in tone as compared 
with many contemporary publications of their class, and that 
they anticipated many other journals in retiring from the 
earlier position. The extracts taken from these papers, it is 
believed, are fairly representative of the group. In justice 
to the German language press as a whole, however, it should 

"The act of October 6, X917, requiring foreign language papers, pending the 
issuance of a license, to file with the Postmaster translations of articles dealing 
with the Government or with international matters, doubtless hastened the final 
stages of a retirement which was already nearly accomplished. Whether the 
improvement represents a change of heart or merely prudential acquiescence, 
could be determined only in the case of individual newspapers. 
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be said that for several months past there has been a decided 
improvement in editorial tone as compared with that of the 
transition period. 

I. MISGIVINGS AS TO AMERICA'S PARTICIPATION IN THE WAR 

From the Cincinnati Volksblatt: 

In the neutral countries of Europe the entrance of the United States 
into the war has not awakened the enthusiasm that was expected in 
this country. In fact, only words of the strongest disapproval are 
heard, because by this action peace, which has been so ardently desired, 
is now postponed. There is also no lack of sharp criticism concerning 
the reasons which are given as the justification for our country's en- 
tering the war. It is recalled, in this connection, that the neutral coun- 
tries have repeatedly besought our government to oppose England's 
gross violation of neutral rights and that these appeals have fallen on 
deaf ears. Likewise it is remembered that if the United States had 
done what was considered to be our duty it would not have been neces- 
sary for Germany to take the measures which would be so hard to 
accept, and that peace might long ago have been accomplished. When 
one considers that the neutral countries of Europe assume an impartial 
attitude, it is highly significant that they find no words of praise for the 
position of our country, but on the contrary, very severe blame. 

(May 30, 1917.) 

The Chicago Tribune complains of a lack of popular enthusiasm for 
the war. Why should we wish to help England overthrow Germany ? 
We have much more to fear from England than from Germany. The 
former can attack us from Canada, the Bahamas, and Vancouver ; the 
latter, from no quarter. (June 2, 1917.) 

It is significant that seventy-five per cent of those who registered 
claimed exemption. This shows that the war has awakened no en- 
thusiasm, that it was forced on the people, and that if it had been put 
to a vote, it would have been decisively rejected. There is no question 
of cowardice involved. American youth have always been ready to 
fight for their country when it was necessary, but people cannot see 
the necessity for this war. (June 7, 1917.) 

The Ostpreuszische Zeitung believes that Germany could make 
peace with the United States by ending her submarine war. So far 
as those who brought about the war are concerned, it is all one what 
Germany does or does not do, the war must go on until Germany is 
prostrate and helpless. (June 9, 1917.) 

Secretary McAdoo says that seven hundred millions of the two- 
billion dollar loan are still lacking. Some say that the slowness of 
people to respond is due to lack of confidence in the administration, 
but that cannot be considered an important reason, since the bonds are 
in any case, an attractive investment. The real reason must lie in the 
people's disapproval of the war. Sacrifices for an indefinite period to 
help England do not appeal to our citizens. (June 9, 1917.) 
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President Wilson himself says that we are not in this war for gain. 
Therefore, it seems, we are taking part in order to lose some thirty 
billions. (June 11, 1917.) 

From the Cleveland Waechter und Anzeiger: 

We freely admit that the President has at various times attempted 
to explain to the American people the reasons for the war, but the un- 
fortunate fact is that the people have not understood them, and prob- 
ably will never understand them. . . . This explains the lack of en- 
thusiasm responsible for the failure of voluntary recruiting and the 
liberty loan, despite the zealous efforts of the whole press for months 
to arouse the war spirit. (May 23, 1917.) 

II. HOPELESS OUTLOOK FOR THE ALLIES 

From the Cincinnati Abend Presse: 

London again reports that eighteen vessels of more than 1600 tons 
have been sunk by U-boats in the week just passed. That makes the 
third week that the number has been eighteen. Surely the submarines 
are working with amazing regularity. How it must simplify the mak- 
ing of Admiralty reports! (May 31, 1917.) 

From the Cincinnati Volksblatt: 

The rejoicing of a week ago over the reduction in number of vessels 
sunk by submarines has given way to anxiety over the increase in 
number sunk during the past week. The idea of conquering the sub- 
marines with destroyers has proved fallacious. If fewer vessels are 
sunk during a given week, it is because fewer are sent out, or because 
the submarines have returned to their base for supplies. 

(June 14, 1917.) 

In view of the increased number of naval vessels which have been 
put into action against the U-boats, the recent success of the latter is 
surprising. (June 21, 1917.) 

From the Cincinnati Abend Presse: 

At the time of Joffre's visit to New York City, the Tribune said 
that he won his victories with an inferior and a poorly equipped army. 
Where he won any victories, the Tribune does not say. Probably Joff re 
himself would be glad to learn. At any rate, a French correspondent 
has taken exception to the Tribune's statements regarding the condi- 
tion of Joffre's army. (May 31, 1917.) 

The English have required two and a half years and whole moun- 
tains of explosives to compel the Germans to give up three small Bel- 
gian villages out of 500 which they hold. If General Haig expects to 
free Belgium, he must count on living a long life. (June 13, 1917.) 
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From the Cincinnati Volksblatt: 

Hindenburg's statement that the Allied offensive is ended, must be 
taken very seriously, for he states nothing but facts and makes only 
conservative estimates. The Allies have no hope of winning the war 
this summer, especially since Russia has become helpless. Neither can 
America's assistance avail anything, because it cannot reach the Allies 
in time. Even supplies and credit cannot be furnished at the rate which 
the Allies require. Now that Hindenburg has shown that the offensive 
which was to decide the war has completely broken down, there is no 
use in continuing the war another day. (June 4, 1917.) 

III. CROSS-PURPOSES OF THE ALLIES TOWARD AMERICA AND 

AMONG THEMSELVES 

From the Chicago Staatszeitung : 

The Russian disclosures in the proceedings against former War 
Minister Souchomlinoff should be given widest publicity by the govern- 
ment. According to the German Chancellor, they furnish absolute 
proof of the fact that the German Emperor up to the last minute has 
tried to maintain peace. President Wilson, if shown to a certainty 
that he has been misinformed, is too high-minded not to withdraw the 
charges which in his answer to the Pope he hurled at the German 
people and the German Emperor. (September 8, 1917.) 

The war aims of America are restricted to the safe- 
guarding of democracy and civilization. The admission that the terri- 
torial possessions, the commerce, and therewith the power, of Germany 
must not be disturbed, and that even an extension of its sphere of in- 
fluence, at least in an easterly direction, would not be incompatible 
with such a peace, simplifies considerably the attainment of these war 
aims. Germany can on this basis without any risk or loss of prestige 
accept the American views concerning the guarantees necessary for the 
maintenance of democracy and civilization. (Sept. 26, 1917.) 

From the Cincinnati Abend Presse: 

The statement of General Mitkisch, of Belgrade, concerning the 
sufferings of the Serbians, indicates how they have had to atone for the 
sins of their government. (June 7, 1917.) 

Efforts to convince Americans that the England of today is entirely 
different from the England of 1776 are being put forth with extraor- 
dinary zeal and cleverness. We read everywhere that the guilty person 
was a half-idiotic German king, George III. But the present king, 
George V, is as German as the Third. (June 9, 1917.) 

Interest in Uncle Sam's mammon becomes more and more general. 
Even the Roumanian Government sends a commission of beggars to 
Washington. (June 12, 1917.) 
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Good-natured Uncle Sam has already fed the eternally money- 
hungry John Bull two billion dollars. Whether he will ever get a cent 
of it back is very doubtful. There is such a thing as good nature which 
is closely related to folly. (June 14, 1917.) 

Italy, too, refuses to let her socialist delegates go to Stockholm. She 
has good reason, however, for she has so much to conceal that such 
prudence is quite comprehensible. (June 14, 1917.) 

Now Japan is going to favor us with a diplomatic mission. It was 
only a few weeks before Japan's declaration of war against Russia that 
a Japanese mission visited the latter country. (June 15, 1917.) 

From the Cincinnati Volksblatt: 

In his Russian note, President Wilson expresses a singular fear of 
the Berlin-Bagdad plan. Evidently a new route of trade is dangerous 
if it is not monopolized by England. (June 11, 1917.) 

The Allies have driven King Constantine and the Crown Prince out 
of Greece because these rulers were unwilling to have their country 
become an English-French province. That is a fine commentary on the 
assertion that we are waging war in order to safeguard the independ- 
ence of small states. (June 13, 1917.) 

How soon our soldiers may need to defend our rights instead of 
those of other nations may be seen by the excitement which our note 
to China has aroused in Japan. (June 15, 1917.) 

IT. GERMANY HAS BEEN MISREPRESENTED 

From the Cincinnati Abend Presse: 

A recent book entitled, An American Major Invades Belgium, 
shows the much-maligned German officers there, though strict, are 
courteous and humane. (June 1, 1917.) 

Balfour says that in the future the use of submarines must be re- 
stricted. He knows as well as we do that the use of submarines is not 
forbidden by international law. (June 4, 1917.) 

Secretary McAdoo is seeing ghosts these days. In his St. Louis 
speech he pictures the horrors of a German victory. Of course, the 
Germans would not attempt to invade this country, and if they should, 
it would go hard with them. Then every one would spring to the de- 
fence of his country and there would be no need of conscription 

(June 9, 1917.) 

" The Germans are entirely justified in bombarding fortified Lon- 
don," said Baron Montague of Beaulieu recently in the English Upper 
House. (June 30, 1917.) 
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From the Milwaukee Germania-Herold: 

Even Americans who are otherwise reasonable and moderate are 
hard to convince that the greater part of the crime and misrule at- 
tributed to the invaders in occupied Belgium are invented and falsified. 
The article quoted below should be all the more impressive refutation 
of these stories, since its source, Reedy's Mirror, has always supported 
the Entente, has approved of the Administration programme, and has 
hitherto opposed all peace agitation : 

" In whispers it has long been said that people in England and 
France were displeased with the Belgians, but now both in England and 
France one may hear outspoken criticism of them as standing lower, 
in many cases, than the hated ' Bodies.' It is said that Belgian civilians 
have shot British and French soldiers in the back. In Paris it is openly 
asserted that the only Belgians who cannot be accused of pro-German 
tendencies are King Albert and his entourage. If such reports were 
heard only once or occasionally, one would be inclined to let them pass 
unheeded, but one cannot longer ignore them when they proceed at the 
same time from widely separated sources. Suffice it to add that in 
view of these conditions it is remarkable that there should be talk of 
continuing the war." (September 1, 1917.) 

From the Cincinnati Volksblatt: 

All this talk about the " German Peril " threatening America is 
sheer nonsense, cooked up by the English press. Germany could not 
conquer the United States, because the latter country, like Germany, 
is highly civilized. Moreover, Germany would not risk sending her 
whole fleet over here, nor would she wish to oppose a country of such 
great resources as America's. We should have preparedness, but our 
real enemy is Japan. (May 31, 1917.) 

The cry, "The enemy is at our doors", fails to frighten people. 
They know that an enemy which is 3,000 miles away could not be 
dangerous, even if the nation which we call our " enemy " were hostile 
toward us. (June 11, 1917.) 

In Germany, as in every other country, there are radicals ; for ex- 
ample, the Pan-Germans, who aspire to world empire like that of 
Rome. Their followers, however, are few. The majority adheres to 
the moderate Reichstag element, which favors peace without annexa- 
tions or indemnities. (August 23, 1917.) 

From time to time there is evidence of a disposition to 
condemn certain of Germany's official acts. Such articles 
as the following show, if not disillusionment, at least a grow- 
ing impatience with the Fatherland. 

From the Cincinnati Volksblatt: 

The episode of Count Luxburg, who sent the brutal message which 
caused the estrangement between Germany and Argentine, will a18 a 
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movement in Germany which had already begun before the war, namely, 
to oppose the exclusive employment of the nobility in the diplomatic 
service. There has long been a suspicion that Germany's diplomatic 
corps was somewhat lacking in efficiency, and especially, in a whole- 
some understanding of humanity. This costly experience will hasten 
the time when a more democratic system will prevail and officials will 
be chosen for their ability and not because of birth and property 
reasons. (September 13, 1917.) 

If the Cologne Zeitung " regrets " the Bernstorff affair, we hope it 
regrets not simply the exposure but also the fact that he engaged in 
such activity. He did not injure the United States, but his action re- 
flects on innocent Germans in this country. 

(September 25, 1917.) 

V. THE XJBGENT NEED OF AN EAKLY PEACE 

From the Cincinnati Volksblatt: 

It is admitted that the Allies cannot win this year, but it is said that 
they can win next year, when we shall have 500,000 men to send over. 
Since next year's increase in Germany and Austria will be about 700,- 
000, it is not clear how the Allies can win in 1918. Such facts as these 
should restrain people from talking of victory and should induce them 
to talk about peace. (June 9, 1917.) 

The officially expressed opinion, that whoever speaks of peace is a 
traitor, is untenable. Peace is being demanded in Russia, Germany and 
Austria, and also, if the people dared to speak-out, in England and 
France. (June 16, 1917.) 

Representative Fuller of Massachusetts asks for a coalition cabinet 
on the ground that the war will last until 1922 and a cabinet represent- 
ing both parties is needed to inspire public confidence. If the war is to 
last five years, what we need is a peace cabinet and not a coalition 
cabinet. (August 11, 1917.) 

Estimates of war expenses for the first year, originally placed at ten 
billions, have mounted to fifteen, then eighteen, then twenty-two bil- 
lions. The urgent necessity of an early peace is evident, for no reason- 
able person would say that we could hold out for three years at such a 
rate. (August 28, 1917.) 

There has been much ado over the action of Mayor Thompson in 
permitting the meeting of the Society for Democracy and Terms of 
Peace. Meetings have been held in England, France, Russia, and Ger- 
many. It would be singular if what is permitted everywhere else should 
be forbidden in free America. (September 2, 1917.) 

The Central Powers in their answer to the Pope offer peace. Will 
the Allies accept it ? If not, why not? This question they must answer 
to their people. They cannot evade it. (September 24, 1917.) 
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VI. — DEFENSE OF THE EXISTENCE OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE 

PRESS 

It was inevitable that the German language papers should 
eventually be placed in the position of defending their right 
to exist as a class, or at least, of proving their fitness to sur- 
vive as individuals. Those which had improved could not 
live down immediately the memory of their earlier offenses, 
even where these were errors of judgment committed in 
good faith. The entire group suffered, of course, from the 
continued disloyalty of some incorrigibly pro-German papers 
like the Philadelphia Tageblatt. Their discomfort was need- 
lessly increased, it would seem, by an unfortunate chip-on- 
the-shoulder attitude shown by some editors who, although 
protesting the absolute clearness of their patriotic consciences, 
went out of their way to take offence at general statements 
which could not possibly have been intended for such con- 
sistent loyalists as they professed themselves to be. The 
favorite defence was to point out the almost universal loyalty 
manifested by citizens of German ancestry, though, recall- 
ing the earlier manner of many papers, one would have to be 
careful about inferring a relation of cause and effect. More 
often, it would appear, the papers in adjusting themselves 
to the American point of view, had followed, rather than led, 
their readers. 

From the Cincinnati Abend Presse: 

. . . There is no German press in this country in the sense that 
some persons allege; they are only American papers in the German 
language. . . . Some characteristics of its own, however, the German 
press tenaciously preserved. . . . We disdain lies and hypocrisy, 
banal phrases, etc. . . . But we are just as loyal as we are true ; just 
as dependable as we have hitherto been stubborn, and just as ready 
for sacrifice in a great cause as we are stingy under some circum- 
stances . . . but we cannot be counted upon when attempts are made 
to poison public opinion by petty meanness, to lead people astray with 
lies or to deceive them with falsehoods, or to substitute words and 
gestures for patriotic deeds. (June 25, 1917.) 

From the Chicago Staatszeitung : 

The German- American press of America is in existence for over 170 
years and during all those long years the 550 newspapers published in 
this language have never had any other objects but to make of their 
readers good American citizens and to urge them to learn the English 
state language of the United States as fast as possible, in their own as 
well as in the country's interest. (September 10, 1917.) 
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From the Cleveland Waechter und Anzeiger: 

The German language newspapers of the country are today as loy- 
ally American as any English language paper ; better than many. They 
were and are only anti-British and have of course given emphatic ex- 
pression to this anti-British sentiment. (June 22, 1917.) 

From the Milwaukee Germania-Herold: 

Anonymous threatening letters have been received by the Editor 
from two sources : from one, because we are alleged not to have sup- 
ported the German government sufficiently ; from the other because, in 
the opinion of some of our critics, our American patriotism has not 
been sufficiently ardent. Threats from these diametrically opposite 
sources confirm us in the belief that we have taken the right course. 

(September 11, 1917.) 

From the New York Staats-Zeitung : 

Over in the World Building surprise seems to have possessed itself 
of people that the German language newspapers in the United States 
are neither sneering at the President's terms nor damning the note 
with faint praise. It (the note) appeals particularly to German- Ameri- 
cans, because it dispels the mist which has heretofore hung over our 
participation in the war. . . . And it appeals to those of us who have 
not forgotten the history hickoryed into us before the " sacred right 
of lying " was enthroned in the world. 

The German language press in this country was frankly opposed to 
our entrance into the war — so long as we could honorably keep out of 
it. Once in the war, however, a determination to support the govern- 
ment occupied its editorial policies. While others have been snapping 
at the heels of the Administration — yelping their little seditious words 
of advice — destroying that unity of mind which is necessary to team 
work — we have presented a solid front of support. We have spoken 
for — and to — that potential element of the American nation which 
springs from Germany, always in the past a friend of America, and now 
unfortunately compelled to be in arms against her. We German- 
Americans appreciate the President's note perhaps more fully than 
others can. We read in it a message from ourselves to our friends 
across the waters. (September 1, 1917.) 

From the St. Louis Westliche Post: 

In connection with the charges against the Philadelphia Tageblatt, 
it is timely for the German language press of the United States to de- 
clare itself and to announce the principles for which it stands. It is un- 
fortunately a fact that since the beginning of the war against Germany 
some of the German language papers have not honestly and conscient- 
iously endeavored to be leaders of and counselors to their readers in 
loyalty to and patriotism for the land of their adoption, where they or 
their fathers sought refuge from political or economical oppression. 
That the Westliche Post and other leading German language papers 
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have during all this critical period demonstrated their unfaltering and 
absolute loyalty to the United States Government is nothing to boast 
of, for it is only a plain duty that could be ignored only by a press and a 
people that have no clear conception or understanding of the meaning 
of loyalty. (September 16, 1917.) 

In all this tangle of unsympathetic comment, amusing in 
its mixed logic and tragic in its conflicting emotions, there 
is probably less of deliberate propaganda than of bewildered 
readjustment — a reluctant shifting of the editorial point of 
view to meet an extremely embarrassing situation. And the 
editors were given ample freedom to make this change in 
their own way. During the period in which the foregoing 
extracts were published the German language papers were 
practically unhampered by censorship. A tolerant, though 
watchful, Government, realizing the difficulty of their posi- 
tion, gave them the benefit of every doubt and made it as 
easy as possible for them to become reconciled to the painful 
reality of war between America and the Fatherland. 

The editors were careful, of course, to avoid technically 
treasonable utterances, though for a time many articles were 
well within the twilight zone of implied disloyalty. Oc- 
casional editorials breathed an old-fashioned Carl Schurz 
type of Americanism, but these welcome exceptions were 
rare. A potent corrective for the negative attitude of certain 
papers was the increasing pressure of an awakened patriot- 
ism among all Americans, including the vast majority of 
citizens of German ancestry. With many editors, per- 
haps, an even more powerful influence than public senti- 
ment was a growing conviction that the German Govern- 
ment was much to blame. And yet, after having idealized 
Germany for years and after having defended her war 
measures against a preponderance of adverse American 
opinion, they could hardly be expected to oppose her without 
a reasonable period of mourning for their dead illusions. 
The adoption of a properly hostile attitude toward the 
Fatherland was doubtless made easier by the accumulation 
of evidence in the hands of the United States Government 
showing the brutal selfishness of Germany's rulers. At least 
these revelations, brazenly and cynically confirmed by the 
accused Government, proved the folly of attempting fur- 
ther to palliate Germany's crimes against humanity, or to 
oppose the overwhelming force of an aroused public opinion. 

Clyde William Paek. 



